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miſe I made you in my laſt, the 
Thoughts of your Humble Servant, 
with the ſame Freedom and Impartia- 
lity, upon the other two Points, relating to 
the Management of the War, which the 
Pamphlets have been fo full of; T mean, 


Y O U have here, according to the Pro- 


the Fault of making Flanders the chief Seat 


of the War, and the Methods the D. of M. 


has us d to prolong it for his Private In- 
tereſt. „„ 


Firſt, "Tis pretended, chat puſhing the 


War in Flanders, is puſhing it in a wrong 


Place, France being cover'd on that Side 
with ſo ſtrong a Frontier. But this Accuſa- 
tion will appear to have no more Senſe in it, 
than I have ſhewn you in my former Letter 
there is in Complaining as they do, of our 
not puſhing it in Spain. To clear this Mat- 
ter, they ſhould ſhew, not how improper, 


| or inconvenient a Country Flanders is to make 


the War in ; but where it could have been 
made better, or with more Succeſs : For if 
they don't prove this, they prove nothing, 
It it be the beſt Side 1 could have 2 

| * the 
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the main Force of our Arms to. tho' it be not 
ſo good as we could have wiſh'd, there is no 


pretence for finding any Fault upon this 


Head : And they that do ſo, can mean no- 
thing elſe, but to condemn indirectly the 
War it ſelf ; which, had it depended upon 


them, they do in effect ſay, ſhould never 


have been begun. But to come nearer the 
Point, and to judge whether it be wrong to 
make Flanders the chief Seat of the War, we 
muſt compare it with what other Places it 
could be puſh'd in; and a ſhort Compariſon 


wall decide this Matter, to any Man of tole- 


rable Underſtanding, if he have with it 
what I confeſs is not ſo common, Tolerable 


Honeſty : For Integrity and Honeſty of * | 
Mind can't preſerve themſelves, where the 
violent Prejudices of Party and Faction have 


once got Poſſeſſion. Now all the other Pla- 

ces the War could have been pufhed in, are 
| Spain, Italy, and the Rhine. The firſt of 
theſe IT have already ſhewn, till I have tir'd 


you, is Irapracticable: And I think Experi- 


ence has abundantly convinc'd us, how little 


is to be hop'd for from the other two. Be- 


. ſides, an Experiment of the Second has been 
made; and when the War had been remov'd 
with incredible Succeſs and Speed, from the 
Danube to the Rhine, and from thence to the 


Moſelle, the next Year 2a great Army was 
carry'd thither, to penetrate France, on that 


which is confeſſedly the weakeſt . ſide. But 
how did this end 2 Much indeed to the Ho- 
nour of the Genera), who by that Glorious 
March outdid himſelf ; but thro' the Diſap- 


pointmenes he met wich, not at all to the Ab- 


vantage 
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1 
vantage of the Common Cauſe: He was 
forc'd to return to Flanders, where the French 


had made his Preſence abſolutely neceſſary. 
If this had not been try'd, theſe Gentlemen 


might have complain'd, tho* for ſome Rea- 
ſons, I ſcarce think they would ; but to 
complain now, when the Experiment has 


been made, is impoſing too groſly upon us. 


Well then, what is next? Would they 
have had the D. of M. have march'd with a 
great Army to Savoy, as a proper Place to be 
the main Seat of the War? I ſhall ſhew you 


by and by, it was not the D. of Ms Faulthe | 


did not go to Taly, when our Affairs there 


were moſt deſperate ; but ſhould he, when 


there was no ſuch neceſſity for it, have car- 
ry'd Forty or Fifty thouſand Men thither, 


What Treatment muſt he have expected from 


thoſe Men, who made his March to Bavaria 
ſo t a Crime; as we all remember this 


Party did, in the Interval between the Acti- 


ons of Schellenberg and Blenheim. And even 
that great unparallel'd Succeſs and all the 
glorious Conqueſts of that Year, could not 


divert the Malice that ſome ſwell'd with, 


or hinder the Rage from breaking out, which 


they hop'd to vent with ſo much Pleaſure 


and Revenge. I mention this only, to ſnew 
the Senſe of the Party, and what might 


have been expected from them, who were ſo 


angry at that Glorious March, if the D. of 


NI. had carry'd his Army to al) or Savoy, 


when Turin was reliev'd, and no preſſing 


Neceſſities call'd for it. 


But the mention of that Interval puts me 
in mind of another thing, which the ſame 
1 Pamphlets 
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pamphlets make ſo much Noiſe about, chat, 
T hope, you will pardon the Digreſſion, 
while I 0 a little notice of it; and that is, 
the famous Ad of Security: Which was the 
other favourite Topick, with which the Fa- 
ction pleas'd themſelves; tho' the prodigious 
Succeſſes of that Year might eaſily have con- 
vinc'd them, ſuch Clamours would be as un- 
popular, as they were unjuſt. For that the) 

were unjuſt, any impartial Man will be ſati 
fy'd, that does but examine the Fact, how 
that Bill came to be paſs'd. You remember, 
I am ſure, what a very melancholy Proſpect 
we had here in Exgland, of Affairs in that In- 
terval. At that time the Scotch Parliament was 
Sitting, were very uneaſy, would give no Mo- 
ney, nor diſpatch any Publick Buſineſs, till 
that Act was granted them. What Part ſhall 
the Q. take in this Matter? *Tis the unani- | 
mous Opinion of Her Scorch Miniſters, that 
it muſt be comply'd with;; they can't anſwer 
for the Quiet of the Kingdom an Hour, if it 
be refus'd : Shall an Engliſh Minifter take up- 
on him ſingly to adviſe the contrary, in a 
Scotch Affair, and againſt their Opinions, 
who may be preſum'd to be the beſt Judges 
of the Diſpoſition and Temper of their own 
People? Let us ſuppoſe he had done ſo, and 

that the Refuſal had produc'd any Tan 
or Inſurrections in that Kingdom, where 
every Body knew there had for a long 
time been a great deal of ill Blood. With- 
out entring further into this Matter, I 
would only ask this Queſtion; What would 
theſe Gentlemen have ſaid in this Caſe ? 
Would it not have been loudly affirm'd to 
ave 


6 
have been 2 concerted thing to ruin us; and 
that our Army was ſent out of the way 
on p 


urpoſe, that we might be the more effe- 
ctually Undone, and out of the each of an ß 
Succour or Relief? Could the Succeſs of 
Bleubeim be foreſeen ? Could any Body be 
ſure che Refuſal of the Bill would have end- 
ed in nothing worſe, than the loſing the Sup- 
ply 2: Which does not uſe to be thought a 
Conſ 


g Matter. Was it not of the utmoſt 
equence, in that untoward Poſture of 
Affairs, that. Peace ſhould be preſervd a- 
mong our ſelves? To be angry cherefore 
weth a Miniſter, for adviſing, or not oppo- 
fmg che Royal Aſſent to this Bill in ſuch 
And Þchink, one may be pretty ſure, what, 
as T have put tie Caſe, the Faction would 
have ſaid, had the Bill been refus'd, who now 
ſay the paſſing of it was fo great a Fault, and 
make ſuch heavy Complaints about it; tho 
the ſame Miniſter has taken the Advantage of 
better times, to undo what bad ones had forc'd 
him to comply with: And has to the Sur- 
prize and Confuſion of his Enemies, extin- 
guiſn'd the unhappy: Differences that threat- 
ned the Conſtitution and Succeſſion, by a 
perpetual Union; which he will always be 
allow'd to have been the chief Adviſer and 
Promoter of. And if the Truth were known, 
tis this, which is at bottom the Impardona- 
ble Crime. Such is the hard Fate of Britiſh 
Miniſters, whom no Wiſdom or Abilities , 
no Juſtice or Integrity, no Fidelity and Zeal 
ior their Prince and Country, nor the moſt 
happy and uecefefalAdmaintfration, can pro- 
85 tect 
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tect from the Virulence of Faction; which 
has made me often think them the only Slaves 
in this very free Nation. This has been the 

Fate of the Old Mrs. and ſure the New 
ones can't hope for better Luck. 


But to return from this Digreſſion. You ſee 


upon a very ſhort View, that to lay the Streſs 
of the War in Spain, Savoy or the Rhine, is 


altogether impracticable. From whence it 


follows, that it muſt be laid in Flanders or no 


where; which laſt I am afraid is what theſe 


| Complainers would bring about. 


Bur to ſet this Matter in another Light ; 


if Flanders be ſo improper a 
War in, how come all the Allies ſo readily 
to give into it? How came no Remonſtran- 
ces to have been made by any of them a. 


been always thought to be in haſte enough 
for Peace, to go into that Scheme, by which 
they areſo unlikely to obtain it? How come 
the Princes whoſe Troops are in our Service, 
to ſend them into the Field fo early, and let 
them continue there fo long as they do, if 


the Scene of the War is ſo wrong laid, and 


we are ſo little the nearer coming to an end 
of it; tho' the Service be fo hard, and their 
Troopsſuffer ſo much in it? How comes the 
Emperor, when the Empire is ſo naked and de- 
kenleless, and is ſo terribly threatned to be in- 
vaded by the French, and one Year felt their 
Threats in earneſt; how comes he to ſend ſuch 
a Body of Troops to Flanders, if they could 
de employ'd better any where elſe; eſpecial- 
ly when he has ſo good a General of his own 
to put at the Head of them; a General * 
as 


gainſt it? How came the Dutch, who have 
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has the happineſs to be in favour with the 
Faction, for n other Reaſon, but becauſe he 
| is not their on; for if he were, what Quar- 
|| rep could he expect for adviſing to ſend 
Troops to run their Heads againſt Walls in 
Flanders, which; they would ſay, he advisd. 
merely for his own Honour, and for the Plea- 
ſure of being ar the Head of a Hundred 
' Thouſand Men. Thus the Faction would uſe 
him if he were Engliſb.; for thus they uſe the 
8 vaſes no — mea. 1 NPI 2 wh 
thus the French. Scribblers, Who are in the 
ſame Intereſt,/ uſe them «Fa 7 >] re- 
commend to you upon this Head a Montlil) 
French Paper, call d, - The C F de Cabinet; 
which would be a better Key to the under- 


ſtanding the Deſigns and Language of the 


Faction, than all the things they write them: 
ſelves; and of more ufe than any thing that is 
- writ againſt them; for which Reaſon, I have 
many times wiſh'd it tranſlated into our own 
Language, for the Benefit of the Engliſh Rea- 
der, who will be judging: of the Affairs and 
Politicks of all Countries, when he can 
fpeak no Language but his own, and that 
obliges him blindly to follow thoſe blind 
Guides, the Pamphleteers, who are but the 
mercenary Tools of the Party, they ſerve, 
and ſeldom know any thing of Affairs abroad 
chemſelves ; much leſs are they fit Maſters to 
teach others, how to judge about them. And 
Icould be glad to know, how ſuch Guides and 
their Followers come to be more competent 
Judges in what manner the War ſhou'd be 
purfu'd., than our Allies are, who have fo 
great an Intereſt in.it ; who by their Situati- 
DE 2 
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on have fo much the Advantage of us in 


knowing what is done; who by their near- 


neſs ſee and feel what we only talk of at a 
diſtance; and in ſhort, under whoſe Eyes 
every thing paſſes : And yet notwithſtanding 


the ſeparate Intereſts they have, they all agree 


to ſhew us, that in their Opinion the War 


could no where elſe be puſh'd to ſo much 
Advantage for the Common Cauſe, as it has 
been in Flanders: Where if we were to be on 


the Defenſive only, and do nothing but 


march from one ſtrong Camp to another, to 


wear out a Campaign of four Months, which 
by the help of good Management, may in a 


little time be the Caſe; even then a great 
Army would be abſolutely neceſſary to co- 


ver ſo large and weak a Frontier, as that of 
the Netherlands was three Years ago, when it 


had not one ſingle Town of any conſidera- 


ble Strength to ſecure any part of it. And 


is it not a great pity, a noble Army ſhould 
not be ſuffer'd to continue in Tranquility 


and Quiet, that is, uſeleſs and unadtive ? 


Ought a General to be forgiven, who has 
taken ſo much pains to make them uſeful, by 
the Addition of a little more Strength, 
which could not have been employ'd, we 
are ſure, to any Purpoſe any where elſe. 


This ſingle Reflection may convince a Man 


how ridiculous all their Clamour is, againſt 
making Flanders the chief Seat of the War, 
where upon any Scheme the greateſt Army 
muſt have been, tho” little enough to do no- 
thing, had not that Addition been made to 
it, which theſe Gentlemen are ſo much of- 
fended at. There is nothing wanting 1 
5 yo make 


chat is 


1 
— 4 Field betimes, which is What is never 


j 
' 
; 
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make this ſingle Argument a Demonſtration, 


dut to ſhew you, that this Addition to the Flan- 


ders Army could have been of no Service an any 
where elſe. If they had not been employ'd 


here, they would either nor have been us'd 


ar all, or Teen the Rhine. Now there was tio 
wanr of them there to be on the defenſive 

Er from the Event; and act dffen- 
ſively they en nee, for one plain Reaſon, 
which is, chat the Imperial Army have n6 


| one thing that is neceſſary for an offenſive 


War; they have neither Money, nor Maga- 
Zines, nor Ammunition, nor Artill 


things may be had, to how little purpoſe. is 


they 1 are to uſe them, cant aide 
to be hop'd for 'on the Rhine? Tis there: 


fore plain theſe Troops muſt have been per- 


_ uſeleſs, had 8 not been brought to 

5, where without them no more cbuld 
. * done, than there has been in o- 
ther Parts; and this we may be ſure was the 
true Reaſon of the Emperor's ſending ſuch a 
Number of his Troops thither, as he did; 
he took them from 4 Place where he knew 
they conld be of no uſe, to ſend them where 
they might act vigorouſly in Conjunction 
with an Army which is perfectly welt pro- 
vided with all Neceſſaries, and under the 
Conduct of x General, whoſe Services the 
H. of Auſtria will always retain 2 grateful 
Senſe of, for having in ſo wonderful 4 man- 
ner fav 4 the Empire. 
-Þ + After 
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Bread-Wagons; ; and even where all theſe 
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After having ſeen the Judgment of the 
Allies in this Point, it may not be amiſs to 
turn to another View of it, and ſee the Sen- 
timents of our Enemies upon the Queſtion; 
who we ſnall find have confirm d the Opini- 


. 


on of our Friends. There is nothi S they 
have ſhewn themſelves ſo much afraid of, as 
| of dur Progreſs in Flanders; nothing they 


haye ſo much labour d to divert us from. 


What elſe is the meaning of the mighty 
would invade the Empire with a powerty] 
Army in the Spring, and drive K. Charles 


ter ſince the Ramellies Campaign, power 


bk - 


out of Catalonia? Which two things they ne- . 


yer threatned more than laſt Year ; and; the 
latter, we were, I believe, all in pain for, 
upon their making ſo much noiſe of; entring 


Catalonia with two Armies at the ſame time? 


Lask what they did this for? 'Cou'd\it be for 

any other End, but to make, us leſſen our 
Strength in Flanders, and perſwade us to de- 
tach to the Rhine, and ſend Troops to Spain? 


If this were not their meaning, why did they 


not exęcute their Threats, when they were 


ſure to meet with fo little oppoſition? Why 
have the Allies drawn the greateſt Force oj 


the Enemy to Flanders, rather than they the 
Strength of the Allies to Germany? Can it be 
for any other Reaſon, but becauſe the Ene- 
my knew, they could not give ſo deep a 
Wound in one Place as they might receive in 
the other? *Tis this made them withdraw 
their Troops from Spain, and make ſo many 


Detachments from the Rhine, and fetch the 


Duke of Berwick from Savoy. All other 
EO Points 
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192 have hitherto allow'd. Flanders was in- 


deed, a very bad Part to attack France in, it 
being cover d with a Frontier, that was 
thought Impenetrable; but chat Frontier has 
now great part of it been taken, and is turn d 
againſt .choſe it has hitherto defended : 
And by this' means France lies now as 
and expos d on the Flanders Side, as on any 


other; and indeed more. So tft nothing 
can be wifh'd more feaſible, 1 
te into 


mains to enable the Allies to pet 
the Heart of it. Not above a Fifth Part of 


the Work is now left, of what the Allies 


had upon their Hands Three Tears ago. 
Flanders, 1 fay, was at the beginning of the 


War, a very bad Part to attack Fance in, | 


was covef d with ſo ftrong a Frontier. 1 
will readily allow theſe Gentlemen this; but 
then I matt tell chem, That it was for this 
| Reaſon the D. of M. look'd out for another 
Scene of Action, and did. all that could be 
done on his Part towards it; and therefore 

when he had in the Two firſt Campaigns 
driven. the French from ral by: to Namnr, 


and had ſer the Durch at Faſe by the Reducti- 
onof Geller and Limburg, and clear d the Rhine 


by taking Bonne, he did not the third Lear con- 


tent himſelf with walking up and down in rhe 
Neighbourhood of Holland, where there was 
no Proſpect of doing any thing to ez 


but march d into the Heart of Germany, for d 


the ſtrong Paſs of Schellenberg, before the 
end of June; which is the Key of Bavaria: 


And had the Ammunition and Artillery been 


ready, as the Duke had been aſſur d it was; 
he had march'd directly to Munich, and with- 
| . out 


„„ 
out the hazard of another Battel, had in 2 
Forenight's time not only . extinguiſh'd that 
fatal War, that threaten'd nothing lefs than 
the Ruin of the whole Empire, * ind 
the Elector alſo over to the Side * the 
Allies, who, could he have been perſuaded 
to make their Intereſt his own, might have 
done the greateſt Service to the Commen 
Cauſe, both in Germany and in Flanders. But 
when that Point was loſt, and the Inability 
of the Germans to make a vice, had encou- 
rag'd the Ele&or to break off the Treaty he 
had entred into, and the Sword had decided 
the Fate of his Country, what Part did the 
D. of AM. take next? Not that of returning 
to Flanders; no, he improv'd the reſt of 
that wondetful Campaign, ro facilitate the 
Operations of the next, in a Part where 
France might be more eaſily. attack d: He 
paſt the Rhine before the end of Auguſt, 
and made, or rather ſubmitted to the making 
the Siege of Landau, by Pr. Lews, while he 
cover d it: And that the unexpected length 
of the Siege might not break his Deſign, 
without waiting for the End of it, he advancd 
with a Body of Tr to the Saar, ſur- 
priz d Treves, and poſſeſs'd himſelf of other 
proper Poſts for erecting Magazines, and 
opening the next Campaign with the Siege 
of Saar-Lewis; and had that 5 Project ſuc- 
ceeded, that Campaign had probably been 
the laſt. Why it did not, I need not tell 
you: Nou can't but remember, that the D. 
of M.'s Part was punctually perform'd ; His 
Army arriv'd at Treves at the time appointed, 


Taz). 


and from thence he made à bold. March to 


> as in the fight, of Monſieur 'Villars, who 


ught fit to retire to a ſafe Poſt, where he 
could not be attack d, and left the Country 


open to the Confederates, quiteto-Saar-Lews 3 
of which 'they might have made the Siege, 
without any Oppoſition. But all was defeat 
ed by the Failüre of Pr. Leun; tho more 

Pains had been taken to fix him to what had 

been agreed, than any one, that does not 

know the thing, can believe; and the Duke 
was ogg ts Raden bac to Handles, Where 
the French begun to Act: Which he did with 
that e that he oblig'd them to raiſe 
the Siege of Teige, retook Huy, forc d the 

Lines, defeated great part of their Army; z 

and had every Body den as forward as his 

Grace on that Occaſion, he had anticipated 

no little Part of che Glory of the next Cam- 

paign. All that was done this Near in Flan- 
ders, gave the Duke no great _—_— of — 

much there the next. The P 


in the mean time? was reduc d to the Lon Ex. 


rremit This made him not only perſuade 
the Allies to fend two conſiderable — 
ments to him, but form the Deſign of march 
ing thither himſelf to his Relief. And no- 
thing hindred his going, but that the Dutch 
thought they ſhou'd be too much expos d by 
his Abſence; who would not conſent to the 
ſending the r0000 Heſſians to Savoy, but on 
Condition he would ſtay with the Army in 
Flanders; and God was pleas'd to blefs his 
Zeal for the Common Cauſe, by a moſt ſur- 
prizing Victory, when he had not the leaſt 
"Ru of ir. For who could have COLOR 

the 
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the French would quit the Dyle, they had been 
for Nine or Ten Months fortifying, to give 

the Allies che Opportunity they ſo much 
wanted of a fair Engagement; which ended 
in the Reduction of the greateſt part of the 
| Netherlands, which, as much as forgetting 
is in Faſhion, I doubt not, but honeſt Men 
J..... Rb 
Thus you ſee for Five Campaigns of this 
War the D. of M — either did not act in 
Flanders, or did it out of neceflicy, and much 
againſt his Will. So ſenſible was he how 


difficult it muſt be to bring the War to a 


ſpeedy End, when the chief Weight of it 
lay in a Country againft which France was 
ſo well defended. The Senſe he had of this, 
made him very unwilling to end ſo great 2 
Campaign as that of Namelliet, without the 
Reduction of Mont, which he would fain 
have made the Siege of, to frighten the 
French into a Peace, or ſecure the 3 4 

good War the next Lear; which he forelaw 
he could nor he ſure of without that Con- 
queſt, ſince it would be in the Power of the 
Enemy to avoid a Battel if they pleas'd, and 
the Confederate Army would not be big e- 


nough to make any great Siege and cover 


Brabant at the ſame time. This Apprehen- 
ſion made the D---ke' of 4 — earneſt for 
the Seige; but the badneſs of the Weather at 
the end of the Siege of Aeth made the Dutch 
afraid of entring upon ſo great an Enterprize 

| fo late in the Year. They who know any 
thing of the War, know this to be true, and 
thole from whom theſe Clamours come , 
know a great deal more ; they know his 
C race 
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Grace went to the Hague himſelf ſoon after 
the Battle of Ramellies to concert with the 
States how that Victory might be improv'd 


to the beſt Advantage, and to haſten the Pre- 


parations for it. They, I believe, could tell 
us, that if what his Grace propos d and preſs d 


for, had been comply'd with, that Cam- 


paign had been ſtill greater than it was, and 


had enabled us to puſh the War in Flanders, 


with the like Vigor the next Year ; which 
for the Reaſons I have already hinted, was 
ſpent without much Action; the French de- 


clining to fight, and the Allies on their part 


having no Inclination to it, nor Force e- 


nough to make a Siege without great diffi- 
culty: Not that the Duke of 1 — himſelf 
Was for fitting ſtill; but the States were ſo 
frightned with the Battle of Almanze, and 


the Invaſion of G „that they would not 
let him ſtir. Thus the Duke could neither 


carry the War out of Flanders, nor act with 


Vigour in it; ſuch was the Fate of this Cam- 
paign, and the ſame it muſt have been of 


all ſucceeding Ones, had not the Duke laid 


hold of the Opportunity, which the change 
of Affairs in Þaly gave him to increaſe his 
Army, by that Addition of Troops, which 
the Emperor was prevail'd with to ſend to 
him, otherwiſe there was nothing to be hop'd 
for but from Battles, which 'tis very eaſy 


for the Enemy to avoid in Flanders; and | 


when they can be atrack'd, tis with more 
hazard than the States care to run ſo near 
home, eſpecially conſidering, that the little 
Work our Allies give the French upon the 
Rhine, and in Savoy, leave them at liberty 

| to 


my 

to bring what Numbers they pleaſe againft 
| - the Flanders Army. There 7p no poflible 
| Way of overcoming this Difficulty, but that 
| which the Duke took to procure a Body of 
Troops to join him from the Rhine; where 

have already ſhewn you, they would have 
nn,, Hee 

Iiis to this we owe all the Succeſſes we 
have had in Flanders for theſe three laſt Cam- 
paigns, in which, thro” the indefatigable 
Care and Diligence of my Lord M-- and 
the perſect good Agreement between him 
and Prince Eugene, things have been done, 
that Poſterity will wonder at; the Frontier 
that was thought impenetrable, is not only 
broken into, but thorough; the Work of half 


| an Age has been undone, Places have been 


taken, upon which an infinite Treaſure has 
been ſpent; and the Enemy have been re- 

duc'd ſo low, after all the Advantages with 
which they began this War, that had our 
Engineers been at all equal to our Generals, 


| the Allies had been now upon the Sam; 


which wou'd have left the French no room to 
doubt, whether they ſhould give them the 
Peace they demanded, or not. But we ſee 
but half the Advantage the Allies had in act- 
ing offenſively in Flanders, if we conſider on- 
ly the Succeſſes of our Arms on that Side. 


| The Vigour with which they acted here, 


was at the ſame time, the faving all the 
weak Parts of the Alliance from the dangers 
they would otherwiſe have been expos'd to. 
Had the Allies been upon the Defenfive only 
in Flanders, the French would not have been 
content to be fo in the other Seats of the 
| i War 
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War. We may remember they began the 
Ramellies Campaign offenſively in all Parts at 
the ſame time; and they would have been 
at liberty ever ſince to do the ſame in o- 
ther Places, had not the Vigour with which 
the War was puſh'd in Flanders, and the near 
danger with which that threatned them, made 
them weaken themſelves every where elſe to 
guard this ſingle Point, and yet to very little 
purpole : as you will * be convinc'd, it 
you run over in your Thoughts the many 
and great Sieges we have made in the ſight 
of the Enemy, and in defiance of ſuch vaſt 
Numbers, who think it work enough to 
make - Entrenchments.. to cover 2 4 

while we are taking their Towns; and every 
ſtep we advance, is ſo ſenſible to them, that 
they dare not give the leaſt room for it, by 
attempting either to raiſe a Siege, or make a 
| Diverſion ; ſo weak and tender is France be- 
come on this Side, where a few Years ago it 
Was ſo ſtrong, that all Attempts againſt it 
ſeem'd to be in vain. I believe, I may now 
take for granted, you have heard enough up- 
on this Head ; the State of which ſtands thus. 
Flanders was indeed at firſt a very bad Place 
to puſh the War in, but there was a neceſſi- 
ty for it; 'twas the only Place where there 


lves, 


was a poſſibility of doing any thing; and 3s - 


bad a Place as tx was, tis now by the ſucceſs- 
ful Conduct of this War become a very good 
one; the Succeſs on this Side has ſav'd all 
the weak Parts of the Alliance ; it drew the 
Troops of France qut of Spain, from whence 
no Forces ſent thither, could e'er have dri- 
yen them ; it has oblig'd them to be on the 

| Defen- 
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Defenſive in Savoy, or ratber to leave Dau- 
pbinẽ and Provence without Defence, if our 
Friends on that Side wou'd do what we. might 
expect from them; it has preſerv d that great 


but languid Body, the Empire, from the 
dreadful Ravages it has been yearly threat - 
ned with; it has reduc'd their Armies to ſub- 


ſiſt upon their own Country, a thing new 
to France, and has turn'd all their Thoughts 


of invading others to defend themſelves ; it 


has driven them from Poſt to Poſt, and in 
ſpite of all the Oppoſition, the united Force 


of France cou'd make, has taken whole Pro- 


vinces from them; nothing but Arras is want- 


ing to the Allies to oblige them to retire with- 

in their .inmoſt Circle, beyond which all 
would be open to us : In ſhort, it has driven 
them to the extremity of Danger, and had 


not ſome new Appearances made them hope 
the Face of the War would now at laſt 


change; tis pretty certain, the Invincible 


Louis would not have hazarded the ny of 
his own Kingdom, by further Efforts to ſup- 


ort the Uſurpation of his Grandſon. 
Pe This Point is the Flanders War brought to 


by the ſurprizing Conduct of the Man, vom 


the Faction is ſo angry with; and one is 
tempted to ſuſpect this is his great Crime; 
what elſe can mean ſo much Clamour, 3 


gainſt puſhing the War on that Side, when 
we are upon the point of entring Frante, 


which true Britains have ſo long wiſh'd for, 


and that from Men, who made no noiſe at 
all, but on the contrary, highly approv'd as 
may be ſhewn under their own Hands, the 


Management of the War, and the . 
OL 
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of the General, when there were little hop 
of his making his Way thro” ſo many 125 
culties, which have pA 
overcome. 
But whatever be the true reaſon that h 
brought the Duke of 1 under the dif- 


: pleaſ1 ure of theſe Gentlemen, the 3 


— is chietly this, that he has unnecæſſarily 
prolong d the War for his private Inte 
2 Calumny, which, you will, I dare. fay, 


conclude to be very grouolek from what 


I have already ſaid. becauſe this is the 


Capital ; Fr? Icon and dis 2 for Peop-. 
of 2 War, to give | 


ple when they grow weg 
into any furmizes of this kind, by the never 


ſo ill Scand .. T ſhall ſhew u the vile 
Ingratitude and Impudence of theſe Men, 


in ſuch a. Manner, as will, I hope, abun- 
dantly convince you, the moſt im placable 


Malice could have invented ahi more 
ſtupidly ridiculous, than to accuſe him of 
prolongi the War, who has more Reaſon 
than any to wiſh a good End to it, 11 
has done more towards it, than his. beſt 
Friends cou'd ever hape for. 
Now. if there. were any Truth in this Ac- 
| cuſation, and the D. of M. had unneceſſari- 
ly prolong d the War, it muſt be either in the 
Cale of General, or as he is Her Maje- 
ſty's Plenipotentiary. To judge therefore 


rightly. of this Matter, we muſt ſee how he 


has behav'd himſelf in each of theſe Capaci- 
ties : And Firſt, .as he is General. If he 
has offended in this Qualicy, he has the Hap- 
pineſs to offend with good Company; with 
Prince Eugene, and with the Deputies 5 che 

tates, 


ce ſo happily been 
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States, whoſe Conſent is nec in all the 
Operations of the War. If cherefore there 
be any Blame in the Management of that, it 
muſt not all lie upon the D. of M. unleſs it 
appear that he has hinder'd the good Mea- 
fures they would have taken, or fore d upon 
them his own ill ones. But neither of theſe, 
FE think, are ſo much as pretended; nor, I 
| ſuppoſe, will be. I can't hear there have 
ever been any Differences between the Duke 
and the Prince, not {@ much as in their Opi- 
nmions about any one Enterprze: No Body 
has obſerv'd any Coldneſs or Reſervedneſs be- 
tween them, or any other the leaſt Sign of 
Miſunderſtanding. But on the ary, tis 
Notorious to all the World, that they act 
with the moſt perfect Harmony, and with 
the greateſt mutual Eſteem of each other; 
without any Marks of Jealouſy, without the 
leæſt Suſpicion of Envy, or of having any 
te Ends or Aims, to eclipſe the Glory 
one another, or advance their own. The 
Friendfhip is ſo great, the Agreement be- 
tween them is ſo entire, the Intimacy and 
Secrecy they concert with, is ſo wonderful; 
that the Armies under them, enjoy all the 
AO they can have, from the Com- 
mand of two great Generals; without any 
of the Inconveniences that one would think 
choſe Advantages muſt unavoidably be at- 
tended with. They are to all Purpoſes but 
one Army, and under one General; there is 
no Sign of more than one, the Unity be- 
tween the Two is ſo perfect. If then there 
be any Fault in the Conduct of the War, for 
theſe Three laſt Years, the Prince muſt come 
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in for his Share; they muſt both be Abſolvd, 
or both Condemn'd ; or elſe theſe Gentle- 
men have fome ſtrange Rules of Judging by, 
which I am yet to learn. But let us fee 


whether it mend their Cauſe, to conſider 


the Part the ties of the States have in 


theſe Matters: If they agreed with the Duke 
in the Meaſures that have been taken, cart 

| he be in Fault, and not they? Or have we 
have ever differ d from him, in 
ing that wou'd tend to pro- 


heard they 
oppoſing any thing 

long the Was ? Have they defird the Army 
might take the Field ſooner than he would 
have them, or continue in it longer ? Have 
they * any brave and bold Undertaking, 
that ! 


been for making Sieges of Towns, that were 


more advanc'd within the Enemies Frontier, 


and leaving thoſe that have been Beſieg d, 
behind them, to fall of themſelves? Or have 
they been for penetrating into France, with- 


out making any Sieges at all? If any thing 
of this Kind could be made appear, that 


would be a Diſcovery indeed. But depend 


upon it, they have never propos d any one 


thing that would puſh on the War, which 


he has been againſt: But on the contrary, 


his Hands have been often ty'd, when he 
was impatient to be doing ſomething brave 
and Enterpriſing. But I had rather leave 
his Grace without Defence, than pretend to 
do him Juſtice, by entring into things he 


thinks fir to make a Secret of ; the End of 


the War will be time enough for that. In the 
mean while one may be fure, by all one has 
ever 


e has declin'd ; has he been againſt 
Fighting, when they were for it? Have they 


1 
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ever heard of Deputies, that they are ſome- 
thing like Socrates's Genius, which never put 


him upon doing any thing; its whole Buſi- 


neſs was to check him, when he ſeem' d to 
be too forward. If therefore one would do 


the Duke Juſtice, the Vigor that has been 
.usd in puſhing the War, ſhould be imputed 


to him ; and that there has not been more 


done, to the Reſtraints he has been always 
under; always, but one Campaign, that of 
Blenbeim, in 


ich he has ſhewn what he 
would do, were he left to himſelf. Had he 
a mind for a lingring War, nothing was ſo 


| eaſy ; he needed only not to have fought that 
1 Battel, and the War might have laſted there 


long enough, which that Day ended at a 


Blow. 


In one Senſe, indeed, I am willing to al- 


| low He has prolong'd the War, that with 
out him muſt have ended long ago in an ill 


Peace ; which he has hinder'd our coming 
to, ſo ſoon. as ſome ſeem to wiſh we had: 
And this may fome time or other be made his 
Crime. In truth, his Conduct the whole 
War, has been one conſtant Endeavour to 
hinder its ending ill ſo ſoon as it might, and 
muſt have done otherwiſe. This made him 
ſo earneſt to Fight the French, as we all know 


| he was, the firſt Campaign, when he thought 


he had them at a great Advantage : This 
made him take ſo much Pains to bring them 


to an Engagement the Second Campaign, 


when he ſtole a March, and paſs'd a River, 


and got between their Army and their Lines: 
This made him march to Bavaria the Third, 
and to the Moſelle the Fourth: This made 
| D 


him 
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him endeavour to 80 to Italy the Fifth, to pre- 
vent the Ruin of the D. of Savoy, and the Loſs of 
All on that Side: This made himthe Sixth ſo 


importunate with the States, for near two 


Months together, to march from the Camp 
of Meldert, and after that to try to fall upon the 


French Army at Seneff : This made him the Se- 


venth paſs the Schelde, and Fight the Battel of 
Oudenarde; without which all Flanders muſt have 
been loſt: and afterwards make theSiege of Liſle, 
which was the moſt ſenſible Part France could 
be wounded in; and begin it: December the 
Siege of Gand, which had it been left in 
French Hands, the Allies, inſtead of doing an 
thing themſelves the next Campaign, mu 
have ſeen Lille and Menin taken from them, 
without a Poſſibility of Relieving them. 


This made him the next Year, when he | 


could not Fight the French, Surprize them 
with the Siege of Tournay ; when they ex- 
pected nothing leſs, and take ſo much Care 
that the reſt of the Campaign might not be 


loſt. With this View he endeavour'd to Sur- 


prize St. Guilain; and that failing, by the 


time the Gariſon of Towrnay march'd out, he 


had paſs'd the Lines of Mons; After which 
he fought the great Battel of Taniers; in 
which the Enemy were ſo defeated, that 
they who had hazarded a Battel to prevent 
the Siege of Mons, did not dare to venture 
any thing for the Relief of it; towards 
which they did not make the leaſt Step, 
tho the Allies had neither River, nor In- 
trenchment to cover them. Laſtly, twas this 
made him begin the laſt Campaign Six Weeks 
ſooner than the Enemy were able to take the 
TVC Field, 
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| Field; which gave him Poſſeſſion oftheir Lines, 


and ſoon after of Douay; and had that Siege 
been ended in the time propos d, Arras had 


met with the ſame Fate; which, however, 


was in great Meaſure compenſated by tlie 
Reduction of Bethurie, St. Venant, and Aire: 
Which laſt Place, though ſome may think it 
a ſlight Conqueſt, the French , who know 
beſt the Importance of their own Places, 
thought it ſo great an Enterprize that they 
could not believe the Allies would venture 


on it; and when twas taken, they own'd it 


open d to them a Paſſage to the Sam; and 


without much Skill in Military Matters, 4 


Man can't look upon a Map, arid riot ſee 


that beſides the Command of all the Lys, 
| which isa vaſt Advantage for erecting Mags 
L 


Zines againſt another Year , it gives the 


lies a great Front, which will make it much 


more difficult for the French to ſtop their Pro- 


greſ on that ſide, when they are not con- 


n'd to one Way only of advancing to their 
remaining Frontier, as they would have been, 
had the Campaign ended without Aire. 


Thefe have been the Endeavours and Steps 


the D. of M. has made this War, which have 


all contributed to prolong it in one Senſe, 
as they have kept the All ies in Heart, and ſet 
them above the mean Conditions of an ill 
Peace; which they muſt have long ſince 


ſubmitted to, had either the Emperor or the 


Duke of Savoy been ruin'd, or had the Ene- 
my gain'd any conſiderable Advantage in 
Flanders; or if our Inaction there had left 
the Enemy at Liberty to act Offenſively in 
other Parts. All which has been prevented 
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by the Conduct of the Duke of M. as you 
can't but ſee in what I have already ſaid; ex- 
cept chat which reſpects the Duke of Savoy; 
in the ſaving him you may be apt to think, 
the D. of M. could have no Part. But not |. 
| to tell you, he made all the Uſe he could of 
the Queen's Intereſt to ſupport Pr. Eugene at | 
the Imperial'Court, where at that eline bi had 
his Enemies, nor to mention the Supplies he 

rocur'd him from Exgland; if you look back | 
Fre or fix Years, you will find the Duke made | 


in the depth of Winter a Journey to Berlin, | 


which obtain'd from the King of Pruſſia 2 
Succour of 8000 Men for Italy , which had 


been often and abſolutely refus'd to the Im- | 


Neal Court; and the Applications of the | 


made to as little Purpoſe, Theſe were the | 

Troops that, as we all know, enabled Prince 
Eugene to make a Stand; and two Years after, 
the ſame Zeal for the common Cauſe pro- 
_ cur'd for Italy Two more Reinforcements, a | 
leſſer of Palatines, and another of 19000 Heſ- | 
ſians; which laſt is in ſo particular a manner 
owing to the Duke, that after they had not 
only been agreed for, but had actually 


their March, they had been diverted from | 


this Service, and employ'd on the Rhine, had | 
not he perſiſted for their being ſent to Ialy, 
where ſome were inclin'd to think, they 
would not be wanted, upon the Turn that the | 
Battel of Ramelies would probably give to 
Affairs. But the Event ſhew'd how right the 
Duke judg'd : Nothing could have ſav'd Tu- 
rin but a Battel, and without thoſe Troops a 
Battel had been impoſſible, which was diffi- 
- cult 


e 


Ruin of the D. of Sve, among t Ways the 
D. of N. has taken to prevent an ill Peace: 


D. of M. had in this, I can't 
firm; but I believe I may venture to fay, 
that had ſome others done what he did, they 
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cult enough wich them. And now I believe 
75 u will allow, T have Reaſon to put the ; 
ethods that were taken to prevent the 


To which J onght to add another, which 


was as ftrange an Action in him; as any of 


the reft ; and that was his Journey to Saxony, 


to perſuade the K. of Sweden not to diſturb 
in Sexo 


the Allies by the Jealouſy his 
3 ror. Whit a very i Influence 

iq Aron are had! on che Common Cauſe, 
we all know : How fir that Journey contri- 
buted to remove it , n I am not — in the 
Secret to know; hüt dis certain, he did 
from that time give no 'freſh 'Jealouſies by 
maki any new 5 but on the con- 
trary feceded from fereral Points, and "ſer 
bimſelf in earneſt to making the heceſſary 
— ; Which he 


ſtrions for 1 
Aid ar "the end of the Summer, as ſoon as 
ever "the Treaty between him and the Empe- 


ror. was fign'd ; which put an end to the 


Fears the Allies had been * long under, and 


enabled both K. Auguſtus and the Em = 
to fend Tropps i Support of the 

mon Cauſe, inſtead of drawing any Rom "of | 
which had the King of Sweden not remov'd, 
they muſt have done. Now whar Part the | 
pretend to a- 


would have made no difficulty to give theſe 


Men all the Merit, who are fo unwilling td 


allow any FOG to the D. of M. 


Now 


—FB 
Now if this be prolonging the War, tlie 
D. of M. is certainly guilty in 2 very high 
: For all this he has done, we are 


fure, and more; beſides a great deal of 


Management and Negotiation, which is yet 


a Secret to us: But thus much is open and 
above-board. And if his Accuſers don't 


mean an ill Peace, and prolonging the War 
to hinder it; I can't imagine what they 
would pretend. I always thought to take 
all tunities of acting Offenſively in 


an Offenſive War, had been the Right Ma- 
nagement, and the moſt natural way to put 
a good End to it. I never could have 


ſuſpected, that Great Armies, Long Cam- 
paigns, Surprizing Marches, Glorious Bat- 


men had not told us ſo. By what they find 
fault with, you may ſee what it is they like, 
and which way they would have a General 


take to end a War. They would, it ſeems, 


have him manage his Troops tenderly and 
frugally, take Care how he takes the Field 


too ſoon, for fear of ill Accidents; inſtead 


of drawing them out in April, keep them 


in their Quarters till Tune; and becauſe the 


latter Seaſon is uſually wet, let them leave 
the Field before the September Rains overtake 
them: To keep Men in the Field till No- 
vember or December, is the Ruin of an Ar- 
ve + They would have him make no Sieges 
of Towns that are well fortify'd ; for that 


is making Men run their Heads againſt 
Walls : Fight no Battels, but when you are 
ſure of Victory; That is, never fight at all, 

| much 


tels, and Important Sieges, had been the 
way to prolong the War, if theſe Gentle 
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much leſs fatigue the poor Men with great 


and continual Marches to lock out for the 


Enemy, to force their Camp, to attack an 


Entrenchment, or paſs a River in their 


Sight; Theſe are hazardous Things, and 


can't be done but at great Diſadvantage : 


Such Attempts have often miſcarry'd , ex- 


cept this War; and when they ſucceed, Ar- 
mies often ſuffer very much: Tho” it muſt 


de confes'd indeed, the D. of AM. has been 


very fortunate , in paſſing ſo many Rivers 
and Lines with ſo little Loſs. Bur Things 


are not the more Reaſonable, becauſe a Man 
has Luck; and therefore he is juſtly to be 
blam'd for them; for he could not be ſure 


he ſhould ſucceed. In ſhort, a General 
ſhould always favour his Men , never make 
unmerciful Night-Marches; tho' the Duke 
indeed has practic'd them with ſtrange good 


Fortune, upon a great many Occaſions. 


Never march above Three Leagues at a time, 
that the Enemy knowing your Rule, may 


never be ſurprizd ; for by ou. long 


Marches , your own Army and the Enemy's 
too ſuffer extremely, eſpecially in warm 
Weather, when Men and Officers are, for 
want of their Baggage, forc'd to be without 
the neceſſary Refreſhments. Laſtly, Avoid 


of all Things Marching in wet Weather, 


which tires the Men ſtrangely: And for 
that Reaſon, when you are in a good Camp, 
never leave it without Conſulting the Glaſs : 


Wait till it be /errled Fair, and then a mode- 


rate March can do the Men no hurt, but ra- 
ther Good. Theſe, by the Rule of Con- 


traries, ſeem to be the Methods by which 


theſs 


. 
theſe Gentlemen think the War ought to 
have been managed. 'Thefe are the Old 
Military Maxims which. are evidently good 


for an. Army; and tis impoſſible, in their 


Opinion, a General can-recede from them 
fo much as the D. of A has done, hut for 
his private Intereſt, and with a Deſign to 
prolong the War. And it muſt be confeſs d, 


if the Generals of both Sides were agreed to 
follow thefe Maxims, an Army would have a2 
good Time of it, be a ſine Army, brave 


complete Veteran Troops : The Men and 


| Officers would underſtand their Buſineſs; and 


we ſhould not have our Regiments fill'd with 
ſo many raw unexperienc d Creatures as are 


now in them: Befides, ſo few Recruits would 
be wanted, that they might be all pick d Men, 
and rais d without any Grievance to the Coun- 
try. I fancy, if the Government were of the 


Mind of theſe Gentlemen, and thought this the 

_ likeheft way to put a good End to the War, 
there might' be Generals enow found, who 
would be very careful and exact to execnte 


them; which, eis certain, the Duke of 41. 
never has been, nor ever will-be. And 


therefore, if that be a Crime, tis high time 


he ſhould be remov'd : But if this be the ſure 
way to prolong the War, without a poſſibi- 
lity of ever coming ar a good Peace; as 1 


and all others, who are not in the Secretof 
the Faction, muſt needs thank it is, then the 
way the Duke of M. has taken, muſt be the 
true Way to end the War by ſuch a Peace, 
as will beſt anſwer our Deſign in going in- 
to it ; and conſequently their Inſinuations a- 
gainft the Conduct of the Duke of M. . if 
e 
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he had a mind to prolong the War, are ridi- 


culous and ſcandalouſly falſe; and honeſt 
Men muſt always think them ſo, till they 


ſhow that more might have been done, or 


that the Reaſon it was not done, proceeded 


from his own Fault, and not from the want 
of any neceſſary confent in others: Or that 


he perſwaded thoſe who act in Conjunction 


with him, to go againſt their own Judg- 


ments into any wrong things of his own pro- 


5 poſing. But I muſt beg theſe Gentlemen to 


_ diſtinguiſh between judging of things before 


they are done, and making Judgments of 
them afterwards. There is nothing ſo eaſy as 


to be wiſe when tis, too late; but the true 
Wiſdom is to know, which is the moſt rea- 


ſonable Part to take, while the Event is fu- 


ture and in the dark, and the Mind muſt 


determine it ſelf, according to what then ſeems 
moſt probable; when no Certainty can be 


had, and Probabilities only are within its 


reach; and therefore if they can ſay any 


+ thing to the purpoſe, they muſt ſhow, that 
the Duke of M. and Prince E. and the 


Deputies of the States, and ſuch other Per- 
ſons, as they think fit to conſult with, as 


well qualify d as they are ſuppos'd to be to 


judge of Military Operations, have not al- 
ways Choſen that ſide of the Queſtion, 
which upon the whole was moſt reaſona- 


ble. 


 Arlus indeed, the Writer, I mean, of the 
Secret Hiſtory, who I have reaſon to think, is 
abler at asking Queſtions than he is at an- 


ſwering them, puts in here, and with great 


ſeriouſneſs asks, if ſome Counter-Steps have 
not been made, for fear our repeated Suc- 
E ceſſes 
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ceſſes ſhould put too quick an end to the 


War; and that he may not ſeem to ſuſpe&t 


this without Grounds, he deſires to know 


If laſt Year's Bloody Battel was fo well concerted, | 
as it might have been; and if there was an abſo- 
lute Neceſſity to ſtay Two Days within ſight of the _ 
Enemy for a few Troops, that never engag d when 

the; me, and give em ſo much time to throw 
up [uch unequal Fortreſſes before we attack'd them? | 
J little thought to have ſeen the Battel of | 
 Taniers inſtancd for a Counter-Step deſign'd 


to hinder the Effect of our former Succeſſes, 


when it was it ſelf ſo great a one; but it 
| ſhews the Abſurdity of their Cauſe, when 


Victory it ſelf is made a Crime; and they 


attempt to prove a General deſigns to pro- 
long the War, becauſe he has endeavour'd | 
to force the Enemy to put an end to it by a | 
new Defeat. This is a ſtrange way of ar- | 
guing indeed, peculiar to the Cauſe, and | 


its worthy Defenders. It is a known ſaying, 


Victoriæ ratio non redditur; but it ſeems, it now 
muſt not be allow d. AGeneral has been often 
call'd to give an Account how he came to loſe 
2 Battel; but to be accountable for winning 
one is ſomething new; and if Victories had 


not been ſo common, we ſhould hardly have 
been ſo difficult; we ſhould have underſtood 
the Value of a ſingle Victory, and been 
thankful for it; but the Number it ſeems has 
made us ſo nice, that we had rather not have 
them, if they are not juſt to our Minds; if 


they are not of as much Conſequence as 
Blenheim, or as cheap as Ramelliies or Oude- 


narde. I would be glad to know, if ever a- 
ny one French Writer treated the Battel of 
Landen with that Contempt that theſe Gen- 
ponds — 1 | tlemen 
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| tlemen do that of Tanters ; or thought tlie 
fighting ita Crime in the General, becauſe 


it was dear bought, and had little other 


| Confequence but the gaining what Ariz calls 
unproſſtable Honour. On the contrary, never 
Victory was fo much magnify'd; the Tongues 
| and Pens of that Nation were for many Years 
full of nothing elſe; and yet thoſe who 
| were at that Battel, will tell you, that the French 
| did not only loſe as many Men as the Con- 

federates, but double or treble their Num- 


ber; and the Allies recover'd that Defeat ſo 
ſoon, that in Six Weeks time they had a bet- 
ter Army than before the Battle; and all the 


, uſe the French made of their Victory was to 
take Charleroy, tho' the Battle was fought in 
| Fune; aConqueſt one may eaſily ſuppoſe they 
| might have made, without the purchaſe of fo 
dear a Victory; as they made thoſe of Mons and 
Namur, Places of much more Importance. 
No let us ſee whether the Victory of Tani- 
ers be on any Account Inferiour to that of 
Landen. That it exceeded it in Honour 


Arlus himſelf allows, for he grants, that in all 


| the Wars of immemorial Time, there never was a 
Battle fought, where mortal Men gain'd ſuch im- 


mortal Honour: And whether he will allow it 
or not, tis as certain, 'twas more valuable 
alſo in its Conſequence , and the Advantage 
the Coramon Cauſe reap'd from it; for Mons 
was evidently a greater Conqueſt in it ſelf, 


and of more uſe to us when Brabant had no o- 
ther Cover than Charleroy could be to them; 


beſides Charleroy might have been had with- 
out Landen, but Mons conld not hyve been 
had without Taniers; and tho' that Battle was 


not fought till the laſt of Aurnſt, Mon; had 
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not been the only Fruits of it, if the Weather 
wou'd have permitted the Allies to keep the 


Field longer; and the Succeſs of the Siege 
vas a plain Diſcovery that theLoſs of the Ene- 
my was not only as great as that of the Al- 


lies, but greater much. Why elſe ſhould they 


venture a Battle to prevent the Siege, and 
yet not move a ſtep to diſturb it, when 'twas 


form'd ? Is not this a Confeſſion, that they 
who thought themſelves a Match for our Ar- 
my before the Battle, did not think ſo after 


it, tho' ſo many Troops were employ'd and 
weaken'd in the Siege? Did they not ſpend 


the time, the Allies were making the Siege, 


in throwing up Lines, and drawing all the _ 


Treops together that poſſibly they could? 
And was not the Duke of Berwick ſent for 
Poſt from Dauphine, tO join with Mareſchal 
Bonſflers in the Command of them ? What, 
IJ would fain know , was all this for? Why 


ſuch ſtrong Lincs, fo vaſt an Army, ſo ma- 


ny Generals, ſo much Concern, in the mid- 


dle of Octeber, when the Ways were impaſſa- 


ble, and the Cenfederate Army was entirely 
ruin'd by their Victory ? If their Loſs 
was ſo unequal, as Arlzs thinks it was, 
the French might have done what they 
would; they might not only have lain ſtill in 
great Tranquillity, without any Apprehenſi- 
cn of being diſturb'd by the AlFes, but 
might have advancd to them, given them 
Partel, and not only ſav'd Mens , but ruin'd 
their Army, if they were ſo much Superior 


to them. as their Writers would make the 


World belicve. But it we will allow the 
I to be better Judges of theſe Matters 
than our Paper-Politicians, the Difterencg 


that 


| 


| 
| 
| 
| 
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that was made by the Battel between the Two 
Armies, was to their Diladvantage entirely ; 
and the Impreſſion which the Loſs of that 
Battel gave them, made them think them- 
ſelves never ſafe; as if neither Weather, nor 
Entrenchments , nor Numbers, could effe- 


ctually ſtop the Progreſs of this Victorious 
Army, though weakned by 3 Sieges, and a 
Battel equal to 3 more. They ſhew'd plainly 
by all their Motions, they thought nothing 


impoſſible to ſuch an Army that could beat 
100,000 Men, the beſt Troops of France, 


through ſuch Entrenchments, or in the Lan- 
guage of the Learned Arlus „through ſuch 


unequal Forpeſſes. | 
This ſhort Account, I'm perſuaded will ſa- 
tisfy you that the Battel of Taniers was more 


glorious in it ſelf than that of Landen, more 


advantageous in its Conſequences, more ne- 


ceſſary to be fought , and that ir curn'd the 
Scale more in Favour of the Conquerors. 


Why then mult it be treated in ſo cold a man- 
ner; nay, cenſur'd and condemn'd ; while 
the French think Landen an eternal Honour to 


that Nation: And that they can never do too 


much Honour to him who gain'd it? Why 


can't they, who love to imitate their dear 


Friends the French in their Government and 
Politicks, learn a little from them how to va- 
lue a Victorious General, and the Bartels he 

has won for them? The French have made 


ſucceſsful Wars for many Years, and can re- 


count the Names of many great in Arms; 
and yet are always ready to do Juſtice to 
every gew Name, that brings by his For- 
tune and Conduct freſh Glory to their 


Nation: But we, God knows, have but one 
8 
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to boaſt of, that has by his Succeſs done 
much Honour to his Countrey; and him we 
are w_ of. We were once ſo wonderful- 
ly Grateful, that the happy Conduct of one 
Campaign was thought, or ſaid at leaſt, ro be 
retrieving the Honour of our Arms ; but now 
the gaining of a Victory, one would think, 
were receiving a Diſgrace. How muſt Bouf- 
fers, and Tallard, and Villeroy, and Vendome, 

and Villars, and the reſt of the French Gene- 
rals, who have been unfortunate this War, 
bleſs themſelves, that they are not Engliſhmen, 
when they fee the Man who has beat them 
round, treated in this injurious Manner in 
his own Countrey, after ſuch Services, as the 
_ reſt of the World never think they can do 


him too much Honour for? What Uſage 


muſt this General have expected had he loſt 
the Battels he has won; had he in any ſingle 
Inſtance been unfortunate ; had but one ill 
Day ſucceeded the many Glorious ones he 
has ſhin'd in? If fo ſevere an Account be 
demanded of Taniers won, what a Reckon- 
ing would there have been, had that Battel 
turn'd againſt him? What can be more un- 
juſt than to impute to a Deſign of prolong- 
ing the War, a Battel which was fought for 
no other end, but that the War might not be 
needlefly prolong d? A Bartel, without 
which, the reſt of that Campaign muſt have 
been ſpent without Action, and perhaps this 
laſt allo ? For we could not have carry'd our 
Arms into the Artois, while Brabant was 
ſo much expos4d, as it was before the taking 
of Mons ; which would conſequently have 
thruſt the Work of this Year one Campaign 
at leaſt backwarder. But if the Neceſſity, 
the 
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the Glory, and Advantage of this Victory 
can't keep off theſe Examiners, you may be 
well aſſur'd it will bear Examination: I have 
heard a good deal of it, and by all I can find, 
there never was a Battel, for which there was 


ga more unanimous Concurrence of all Par- 


ties, than there was here. And the Delay 
that happen'd, was not only to wait for a 
few Troops, but for Bread, which Men who 
had been continually marching for Seven 
Days together, were not very fit to fight 
without; beſides, the Troops they ſtay'd for, 
were not 2 few, and there was a great Num- 
ber of Officers with them; and *tis moſt ri- 
diculous to fancy Troops were not worth 
ſtaying for, becauſe they did not engage. 
At that rate, all Corps de Reſerve are very 
fooliſh and unneceſſary Things. Might there 
not have been an occaſion for Troops, be- 
cauſe there was not? Or is it no Encourage- 
ment to Men that do engage, to know there 
are others ready to ſuſtain them upon Occaſi- 
on? But 'tis endleſs to argue with the real or 
affected Ignorance of theſe Men: Tis no 
great Complement to our Generals to ſup- 
poſe they underſtand their Bufineſs ; and we 
ought always to preſume they concert their 
Matters well, unleſs we are ſure of the con- 
trary ; which we may eaſily believe neither 
theſe Writers, nor their Maſters are, in the 
Caſe before us; ſince they were neither at 
the Conſultations of our Generals them- 
ſelves, nor pretend to any Correſpondence 
with thoſe that were And therefore, to in- 
ſinuate that they did not conſider Things fo 
maturely as they ſhould have done, is ex- 
treme Impudence. Thoſe Unequal Fortreſſes, 
indecd 
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ndeed, which the Enemy had thrown up, 


were, I have heard, more and greater than 
they were thought to be: Our Generals 


knew they were Entrenching ; but neither 


| believ'd ſo much Work could have been done 

in ſo little Time, nor that the Fears of the 
Enemy could make them think ſo much was 

neceſſary. Bur this ſervd only to render 


the Victory more Glorious: And notwith- 
ſtanding all their Fortreſſes, had the Orders, 
which, to prevent all Miſtakes, were given 
in Writing, been rightly executed, the Price 
of it had been much cheaper than it was. 
But there is no need of entring further into 


the Particulars of this Battel, to ſhew the 


Folly and Malice of this moſt profligate Li- 


deller, and the reſt of his Companions. : The 


Event ſufficiently proves ic was noCounter- Step 
to our other Succeſſes; and the whole Con- 
duct of the Duke, to any Reaſonable Man, 


is a Demonſtration, it could not be deſign'd 


for one; ſince had he a mind to prolong the 
War, he might have done it very much at 
his Eaſe, without being at the leaſt Pains 
for it, or giving the leaſt Suſpicion of de- 
ſigning it. For I have already ſhewn you, 
he could have done nothing in Flanders , un- 


leſs he had been join'd by a Body of Imperic! 


Troops; which you may imagine did not 
come without ſending for; nor could they 
have been had for ſending for, if the Duke 
had done nothing more towards it. Theſe 


Troops could not have been got, had not the 
War been carry'd out of Hal; and that could 


not have been, had not Pr. Eugene been ſup- 
ported as he was; had not 8000 Pruſſians been 
ſent to reinforce him one Year, and 10000 


Heſſians, 
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th ſions, beſide a Body of palat ves, the next ; 
none. of th e tis certain, had been ſer 1 

t for the D ke of M. Nor even alter x 

126 War Vas at an end, would a 


tor have conſented that theſe Troops 
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under from the Neig Danger ab 


Empire. 
VE the 75 Sweden been 5 which, 
e als 
4 Re at, (contributed a great deal 


fee, © che very Poſlibi 
2 fees in Flanders, | is ile, gf 


0 
| 2 . who is now accus'd of a Deſt | 
+ e But this is not all: When | 
| as roaps Were in Flanders, had they in che 
Winter been fi uffer'd to return, they 2 
have come again to any purpoſe; ſon 
| Time wou dae been ſpent in going 
Wards and fo pra from Quarters 255 
great a Diffance; beſides che Durden . 9 4 
Would have, been to the Count SH 
march thro”. To make therefore 18 roops 
uſeful, tw'as not enough to bring them to 
Flandert, . but Mays and Means muſt be found 
to keep them there; which Was from the 
fir ſt 4 hard to do, and every, Day grows 
more _—_— Gifu Pop ag 5 
now a O Pr ng d ar, W 
| 2 fine Opportunity is here? "Tis bur ſeng- 
| ing theſe I oops home , and nothi 
ſo caſy as to lay, I „an e 
em chere any. longer ? For the States of 
N and A already ſay this; That 
theſe 8 uch . that they 
are not able to ſubſi cir Winter⸗ 
Quarters. And this _ perſiſted in 


think "the Duke's Journay 
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to that degree, that nothing but the maſt 
preſſing Inſtances of the Duke could pre- 
5 rail with them, to make one Effort mote, 
in a Point of ſo much Importance to tlie 
Common Cauſe. What now can be more 
ſenſeleſs and ridiculous, what more unjuſt 
and villanous, than to accuſe ſuch a Man of 
rolonging the War unneceſſarily? * | 
have the poor People. of Englond done , 
be fo groſly impos'd upon? Or what Trex. 
ment does ſuch a deteſtable Writer deſerve | 
from them, that uſes ſuch baſe and vile At- | 
_ !rifices to corrupt their Judgments, and in- 
"cenſe them againſt choſe who have done 
their Country the trueſt, the moſt ” 
ful, and moſt important Services? Fare- 5 
wel Gratitude, and Juſtice and Honeſty, 
and all common Senſe, if ſuch Opinions 
can be entertain'd of 2 General, . | 
inſtead of Prolonging the War, has p re- 
Cipitated it in a manner that will * | 
after ſeem incredible, and by a ſtrange 
Rapidity of Succefs and Victory, has out- 
done our moſt forward Hopes, and by all 
His Actions given the World the moſt con- 
vincing Proofs, that he never thinks he 
can put an end to it too faon. 

If any thing in the World be certain, 
wind this is, That the D. of M--—- has not 
prolong 'd che War in the Quality of General : 
Whether what they impure to him in his 
other Capacity, as Plenipotentiary, has any 
better Gronnds for it, ſhall be the Buſineſs 
of another Letter. In the mean time, I 
am perſuaded, yon will not be in haſte to 
hear what I have to fay upon that Sub- 
fect; ſince nothing can be more improbable, 
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than that a Man ſhou'd endeavour to un- 


do in one Quality, all he has been doing 
with fo much Glory and Succeſs in another. 

Such is the wretched Stuff which is im- 
pos d on the Credulity of this poor Nation, 
by theſe Infamous Libellers; who take Ad- 
vantage of the Ferment we are in, to make 


us believe Contradictions. But what a mean 


Opinion muſt, theſe Men have of our Eng- 


Ii Underſtandings, to think we may be 


thus us d? Sure, by Degrees we ſhall recover 
our ſelves, and let them ſee, we are not the 

Fools they take us for: Which we might ſoon 
do, if we would but reflect a little, and ask 
our ſelves a very few Queſtions ; ſuch as 


theſe : What can be greater Folly, than to 


believe in things we don't underſtand, Men, 
who, we find, lye ſo groſly in thoſe we do? 


What can Men, who, we know, don't want” 


Cunning, mean by impoſing on the Nation 
in ſuch a manner, as if all were Fools befides 


themſelves.? Can there be any other Reaſon 
for their not keeping within the Bounds of 


Probability at leaſt, but that they have no- 
thing to ſay, which has fo much as the Ap- 
pearance of Truth in it? What a fad Cauſe 


muſt it be, that ſtands in need of ſuch infa- 


mous Methods to Support it? What can be 2 
ſurer Proof of the Abilities and Goodneſs of 
the Perſons they Defame, than to be forc'd 
to have 'Recourſe to ſuch vile Artifices? 


What can induce Men to act ſo baſe a Part, 


but ſome End they dare not own ? And what 


cn that be, but either to give us up diręctly 


to France and the Pretender, or at leaſt to gra- 
tify their own Ambition, at the Hazard of 
their Country? And ought we not to be up- 
— On 
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eas, before 
we are much older. But Providence has on 
= ay Occaſions f: your'd vs, that I am ſtin, 

in ſpire of all mh Contrivances to 
' ruin ns, of rather to make us ruin'qur ſelves, 
Willing to Le for better Things. 

105 will forgive rhis 2 ene it 
impute the Len 1 fr it to the Deſire Thave,. 
oF giving you the fulleſt Satisfaction in the 
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